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THE COLISEUM AT ROME. 

Amipst the crumbling ruins of ancient buildings at 
Rome, vast and extensive beyond them all, is this 
enormous mass—the Amphitheatre of Vespasian— 
which has now stood for nearly eighteen hundred 
years. The word is supposed to be formed from 
Colosstum*, either on account of the great size of the 
structure, or from a colossal statue of the infamous 
Emperor Nero, which is said to have stood near it. 

On this celebrated spot, in Nero’s reign, was an 
artificial lake, enclosed within the walls of his gilded 
palace. The lake having been dried up, Flavius 
Vespasianus, Emperor of Rome, the tenth of the 
Cesars, began the Coliseum, the building of which 
had been before contemplated by Augustus, and 
which, from its founder, was called the Flavian Am- 
phitheatre; the date of its commencement may, 
therefore, be fixed at about A.D. 70. Vespasian’s, 
son and successor, Titus, continued, and, as it is 
thought by some, finished the work, on which he 
employed those Jews who, after the siege of Jeru- 
salem, having been brought as captives to Rome, 
were thus doomed toa deeper degradation. There 
is, however, a tradition in Rome, that fifteen thousand 
men were employed upon it for ten years; which, if 
true, would place its completion in the reign of 
Domitian ; and, considering the dreadful scenes which 
were enacted in it at its opening, it is more probable 
that this took place under the authority of that mon- 
ster in human form. He became emperor A. D. 81. 

However splendid as a ruin, and curious from its 
connexion with history, we cannot but view this 
fabric as a monument of savage cruelty. At the 
solemn games exhibited on its dedication, five thou- 
sand wild beasts were, according to Eutropius, de- 
stroyed on the space within. In addition to the 
horrible sports of this kind, which tend so shock- 
ingly to deprave the heart, there were combats of 
gladiators +t ; men were compelled to fight with brutes ; 
and, from time to time, the blood of many of the 
early Christians was shed, to gratify the ferocity of 
heathen spectators. Notwithstanding the edicts of 
the Emperors Constantine and Honorius, who endea- 
voured to put a stop to the battles of the gladiators 
and beasts, they were not abolished till the sixth 
century. 

Of all vices incident to human nature, cruelty is one 
of the worst, and most unaccountable. It is wholly 
inconsistent with reason and reflection to find plea- 
sure in inflicting torture; yet this was the abomina- 
tion of the Romans, even 

In the most high and palmy state of Rome! 

Their delight was to see hundreds of furious wild 
beasts tearing one another to pieces, or devouring 
human bodies thrown to them alive; and they en- 
joyed the combats of gladiators, who were often 
butchered before them. When wounded by his an- 
tagonist, the unhappy gladiator looked up to the 
assembled crowds for a reprieve; if he had shown 
courage in the fight, the people let him go free; if 
not, they gave a signal by turning down their thumbs, 
and the man was slaughtered. Thus the Romans, 
after spilling human blood in the field as their pro- 
fession, went to the theatre to see it shed for their 
amusement, and were in this manner trained up to 
be cruel and wicked. 

The pretence held out by the state in permitting 
such a monstrous indulgence, was that, by thus 
making the people familiar with the sight of pain and 
death, they became braver soldiers; but it only 

* The celebrated Colossus was a brazen image at Rhodes, in the 


form of a man, and is said to have been 150 feet high. 
¢ From gladius, the sword, with which they fought 
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served to make them more inhuman, which’ is far 
from the character of a really brave man. Indeed it 
is well known, that the emperors most infamous for 
their attachment to these barbarous spectacles, were, 
at the same time,the most utter cowards; so, the 
cruel, in later times, have generally been found to be 
cowardly likewise. 

When the Goths, under Alaric, in the reign of 
Honorius, (A. D. 409,) plundered the city of Rome, 
the statues and other rich ornaments belonging to 
the Coliseum were seized and carried off, and the 
floor in the centre was used for a market. It is sup- 
posed that many of the holes now perceived among 
the stones were made or enlarged to receive the poles 
that supported the tradesmen’s shops or tents. 

The church historian, the Venerable Bede, in allu- 
sion to the awe and delight with which pilgrims who 
journeyed to Rome beheld this vast amphitheatre, 
records a proverbial expression of admiration in use 
among them; “ As long as the Coliseum stands, 
Rome shall stand ; when the Coliseum falls, Rome 
will fall; and when Rome falls, the world will fall !” 

In 1332, a grand bull-fight was celebrated here, in 
the Moorish and Spanish style. The Roman ladies 
were seated in three balconies, and the two great 
families, the Colonna and the Ursini, who took a 
leading part in the sports, prided themselves on the 
number and beauty of their respective female rela- 
tives; the former regretting the absence of the 
youngest of their house, who had sprained her 
ancle, in the garden of Nero's tower. The fight was 
dangerous and mortal. Many of the eager cham- 
pions, having each encountered a wild bull, were left 
dead upon the field. 

In the sume century, some of the chief families of 
Rome were allowed to take stones from the Coliseum, 
as from a common quarry; an abuse which was 
checked by Pope Eugenius IV., who walled it round, 
and gave it to some monks; but this protection 
having been removed, and the wall destroyed, ina 
tumult of the people, the Coliseum again became the 
prey of Roman princes, especially of the Barberini, 
who damaged and despoiled the building, towards 
supplying materials for their palaces ; it is also stated 
to have been pillaged by Michael Angelo, when build- 
ing the Farnese Palace. Benedict XIV., who was 
pope in 1740, rescued it from further injury during 
his pontificate. To repair, however, the effects of 
time, as well as of wanton violence, from which it 
had suffered, much has been done within these few 
years towards its restoration, in which the cha- 
racter of the old work has been preserved. 

When the Coliseum was complete, its outward 
aspect must have been strikingly grand, from its 
magnitude, its loftiness, and simplicity of form. 
Even now, when its galleries, arcades, and benches 
are in ruins, its remains are viewed with astonishment. 
But when the imagination dwells on what it once was, 
in the days of Imperial Rome, when thronged with 
eighty thousand spectators, the greater part seated, 
according to their rank and class, without confusion 
or disorder, and leaving the arena free for the 
gorgeous and imposing spectacle; a strong impression 
must be formed of the grandeur of the scene, of the 
amazing dimensions of the building, and of the in- 
genuity of the architects employed. The outward 
circuit is built of stone, cramped together with iron 
without cement; it was divided into seventy-two 
arches opening into a corridor, from whence pro- 
ceeded seventy-two passages and staircases, which 
led to various parts of the building. ‘There is, 
throughout, a free and plentiful use of the arch, as 
will be seen by the engraving. 
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The figure of the Coliseum was an ellipse, whose 
longer diameter was about 615 English feet, and the 
shorter 510 fect. The longer diameter of the arena, 
or space within, was about 281 feet, and the shorter 


176 feet, leaving the circuit for seats and galleries of 


about 157 feet in breadth. The outward circum- 
ference, when complete, was about 1770 feet, covering 
a surface of about 246,661 feet, or something more 
than five acres and a half. 

The other most famous amphitheatres of antiquity 
were at Verona, Nismes, Pola in Istria, and at 
Pestum ; but the Coliseum at Rome stands foremost 
in order of time, as well as in size and beauty. 





THE LION, THE YOUNG BIRDS, AND THE JACKAL; 
A FABLE. 
Amip the dry and desert land 
Where Afric spreads its plains of sand, 
A Pelican, with needful food 
Each day supplied her hungry brood. 
She, too, could find, o'er miles of ground, 
Where all the cooling springs were found, 
And with refreshing water fill 
The useful pouch beneath her bill; 
Conveying thus, with anxious care, 
Enough for all, and some to spare; 
And when her young had drunk, the rest 
Flow d in the hollow of the nest. 
A Lion, with a noble mane, 
Who oft had wander'd o'er the plain, 
Was seen, at morning's early ray, 
To take his frequent walk that way, 
Where the deep nest his thirst supplied ; 
Whilst, placed securely at its side, 
The tender birds, with courage stout, 
Sat watching what he was about; 
With lapping tongue the nest he drained, 
Till scarce a single drop remain’d. 
His thirst allayed, he turned his eye 
Round on the feathered family ! 
He knew they were delicious meat ; 
And hunger prompted him to eat! 
But, no! departing with a bound, 
He left the nestlings safe and sound ; 
Intending (‘tis but fair to say) 
To call, and drink another day. 
A prying Jackal saw the feast, 
And thus addressed the generous beast: 
“ Great Sir! I really could have laughed 
To see how you enjoyed your draught, 
But wonder'd much that you should spare 
The second treat, those tit-bits there, 
Till I perceived the curious fact, 
That selfishness produced the act: 
For should you kill the mother’s joy, 
Your own supplies you would destroy ; 
In vain were then the liquid store, 
The childless bird would bring no more, 
And you'd discover to your sorrow 
No pleasant drinking-trough to-morrow !" 
“ Shame!” said the Lion “shame, to find 
Base motives for a deed that's kind; 
Thanks to the mother’s thoughtful care 
For yonder birds, whose draught I share, 
I feel, whene’er my thirst I slake 
That in their safety I partake ! 
But do not they partake in mine ? 
Aye, sirrah, think on’t when you dine, 
For should you ever dare molest 
The tenants of that happy nest, 
Your bones should whiten on the plain, 
And brother Jackals plead in vain. 
But for the future, learn from hence, 
That false surmise gives foul offence ; 
Learn, too, that various orders stand, 
United by affection’s band ; 
That every being needs in turn 
The aid of mutual concern: 
This helps to make our dwellings sure, 
Our labours sweet, our lives secure.” 


Thus in the self-same course we view 
Our int'rest and our duty too. M. 
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MOZART, 
THE GREAT GERMAN COMPOSER. 

Tue bedily frame of Mozart was tender, and exqui- 
sitely sensible: ill-health overtook him in early life, 
and brought with it a melancholy approaching to 
despondency. A short time previously to his death, 
which happened when he was only thirty-six years 
old, he composed that famous Reguiem* which, by an 
extraordinary presentiment, he considered as written 
for his own funeral. 

One day, when he was plunged in a profound 
revery, a carriage stopped at his door. A stranger 
was announced, who requested to speak with him. 
A person, handsomely dressed, and of dignified 
and impressive manners, was introduced. “ I have 
been commissioned, sir, by a man of considerable 
importance, to wait upon you.” “ Who is he?” 
interrupted Mozart. “He does not wish to be 
known.” “ Well, what does he require?” “ He has 
just lost a friend whom he tenderly loved, and 
whose memory will be ever dear to him. He is 
desirous of annually commemorating this event by 
a solemn service, for which he requests you to 
compose a Requiem.” Mozart was forcibly struck 
by this discourse, by the grave manner in which it 
was uttered, and by the air of mystery in which the 
whole was involved. He engaged to write the 
Requiem. The stranger continued; “ Employ all 
your genius on this work ; it is for a judge.” “So 
much the better.” “ What time do you ask?” “A 
month.” ‘“ ‘iis well; in a month I will return. 
What compensation will you require?” “ A hundred 
ducats.” The stranger laid the money on the table, 
and disappeared. 

Mozart remained lost in thought for some time ; 
he then suddenly called for his materials, and com- 
menced the Requiem. In his rage for composition, 
he wrote day and night, with an ardour that appeared 
continually to increase: but his constitution, already 
ina state of great debility, was unable to support 
this enthusiasm. One morning, he fell senseless, 
and was obliged to suspend the work. Two or three 
days after, when his wife sought to divert his mind 
from the gloomy presages which occupied it, he said 
to her, abruptly, “ It is certain that I am writing 
this Requiem for myself: it will serve for my funeral- 
service.’ This impression was never removed. 

As he proceeded, his strength diminished from 
day to day, but the score was slowly advancing. 
The month which he had fixed being expired, the 
stranger again made his appearance. “I have found 
it impossible to keep my word.” “ Do not give 
yourself any uneasiness: what further time do you 
require?” “ Another month: the work has inte- 
rested me more than I expected, and I have extended 
it much beyond the first design.” “ In that case,” 
said the stranger, “it is just to increase the re- 
ward: here are fifty ducats more.” “ Sir,” said 
Mozart, in increasing astonishment, “ who, then, 
are you?” ‘* That is nothing to the purpose: ina 
month's time, I will return.” Mozart immediately 
called one of his servants, and ordered him to follow 
this extraordinary personage. The man returned, 
unable to trace him. 

The great musician then persuaded himself that 
the stranger was no mortal being, but was sent to 
announce his approaching end. He applied himself 
with more ardour to his Requiem, which he regarded 
as the most durable monument of his genius. While 
thus employed, he was seized with the most alarming 
fainting-fits ; but the work was completed. 

At the time appointed, the stranger returned ; but 
Mozart was no more ! 

* A funereal piece of music. 
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ON HATS. 


On BroApD-BRIMMED Hats, AND ON THE 
ORNAMENTS OF HATS IN GENERAL. 


No. II. 


REPRESENTATIONS of. broad-brimmed Hats are 
found in Frotssart’s Chronicle, and also in the 
Nuremberg Chronicle, printed in 1493, At what time 
they became the distinguishing badge of the digni- 
taries of the Roman Catholic church is not known, 
but that they were so very early, and that their 
colour then was, as it now is, red, is clear from the 
following passage in Froissart: “ And cryed to the 
cardynals and sayd, ‘ Sirs, advyse you welle, if ye 
delyver us a Pope Romayne, (i. e¢., native of Rome,) 
we be content, or else we woll make your heddes 
reeder (more red) than your hattes be.’” In HA.u’s 
Chronicle we have a quaint account of the sending a 
cardinal’s hat to Bishop Fisher: “It is sayd that 
the Pope, for that he held so manfully with him, and 
stoode so stifly in his cause, did elect him a Cardinal, 
and sent the Cardinalle’s Hat as far as Caleys, but 
the head it should have stande on was as high as 
London Bridge*, or ever the hat could come to 
Bishop Fysher, and then it was too late, and, there- 
fore, he neither wore it nor enjoyed his office.” 

In Shakspeare’s Play of Henry the Sixth, Part L., 
we also find that the Duke of Gloucester says, 


T'll canvas thee in thy broad cardinal's hat. 


They were worn with tassels 
hanging down on each side. 
Hats, with very wide brims, are 
still worn by the Catholic clergy 
in many foreign countries. In 
Italy, archbishops, and dignita- 
ries of the church, sometimes 
wear black hats, with a broad 
brim turned up a little, and lined 
with scarlet or pink silk. The Cardinals wear 
these Hats when not in full dress. The follow- 
ing passage is from a letter of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montague, dated Nimeguen, 17}46,...“ I was yester- 
day at the French church, and stared very much at 





the manner of the service; the parson clapped on | 


a broad-brimmed hat in the first place, which gave 
him the air of what-d’ye-call-him in Bartholomew 
fair.” 

From the broad-brimmed hats of the Cardinals 
let us turn to those of the Quakers, or, as they like 
to be called, .“ Friends.” The earliest specimens of 
the Quakers’ Hats we have been able to find, are in 
a work of a French traveller in England, in 1698 ; 
they differ very little from the Hats worn by all 
classes at that time, of which we gave representations 
in a former number. 








- 
\ SA \ 
* It was anciently a custom to expose the heads of persons be- 


headed over the gateway which stood on old London Bridge, at 
pomple Bar, and other public places. It was done as late as 
46, 
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The Quakers, however, did not 
follow the fashion in its various 
changes ; for the last century there 
has been very little alteration in 
the shape of their hats, as appears 
from the annexed. 

In 1762 the following mention is made of them: 
“ With Quakers it is a point of their faith not to 
wear a button, or loop tight up, their hats spread 
over their heads like a pent-house, and darken the 
outward man.” Very broad-brimmed Hats are still 








SOUTH AMERICAN, ITALIAN BRIGAND. 
commonly worn in many hot countries, by natives as 
well as Europeans. The following is a Chinese 


broad-brim. 





It remains for us to speak of the ornaments of the Hat. 

Feathers, from the earliest times, have been used 
as ornaments for the hat or cap. To give any idea 
of the infinite variety of their form and colour, would 
be impossible in a sketch of this kind; we will, 
therefore, only give a few of the most striking of 
different dates. 





, 1698. 


Another magnificent plume of Henry the Eighth 
is thus described ;——“‘ The pennachio is a plume of 
feathers on a helmet. ‘The King, when he entered 
Bolonge, had one consisting of eight feathers of some 
Indian bird, and the length of each was four feet 
and a half. It was esteemed so valuable as to have 
been worth a proper ransom for the King, had he 
been taken.” ‘ihe King wore also a single feather 
on his bonnet or hat at other times, as did his son, 
Edward the Sixth. In Decker’s Horn Book, 1609, 
we find that, “ when your noblest gallants consecrate 
their hours to their mistresses and to revelling, they 


FNGLAND 














1833.] 


wear feathers chiefly in their hats, being one of the 
fairest ensignes of their bravery.” They were com- 
monly worn as late as the reign of Queen Anne. In 
the Tuiler, No. VII., “ The bridegroom's feathers 
on his hat ali drooped.” It is also mentioned in other 
places in the Tatler, Spectator, &c. In some foreign 
countries it is considered a mark of honour. A 
heron's plume, set in diamonds, was presented by the 
Sultan to Lord Nelson. In China, peacocks’ feathers 
are used for the same purpose. In Lord Macartney’s 
Embassy to China, it is said, that “in this dignity 
there are three degrees, according to the number of 
feathers granted to the wearer. He to whom three 
feathers had been granted, thought himself thrice 
great and happy; “ some were honoured with pea- 
cocks’ feathers, stuck in an agate tube, and pendant 
from the bonnet.” In modern times, and at present, 
feathers in the hat are only worn by dignitaries on 
state occasions, or by military men. Joachim Murat, 
once King of Naples, executed in 1814, generally 
wore a splendid ostrich plume in battle. Some of 
our readers may remember the superb plume worn 
by his late majesty, King George the Fourth, at his 
coronation. Cocks’ feathers, with the edges tinged 
in crimson, are common in the military dresses of 
officers of rank in England and Russia. In France 
a fringe of white feathers is worn. 





RUSSIA. 


FRANCE. ENGLAND. 


In the days of chivalry, and for some short time 
afterwards, it was frequently the fashion to wear 
some distinguishing badge in the hat. It has con- 
tinued to our times in the shape of a cockade. 
These badges, when given by a lady, were of course 
highly valued and carefully preserved; in the first 
year of Henry the Fourth, we hear of the conspira- 
tors under the Duke of Exeter that, “ one ware on 
his head-piece his lady's sleve, and another bare on 
his helme the glove of his dearlyng.” This custom 
is constantly alluded to in the history of those times. 
It is said, that a glove in the hat was worn as the 
favour of a mistress, the memorial of a friend, or a 
mark to be challenged as an enemy. When an 
adversary gave a challenge, he threw down his glove, 
which the other placed in his hat, whence the origin 
of this custom. Wearing Yew in the hat, in 
mourning, is mentioned by G. Wither, in 1633 ; 

But then, why mourn I not to open view ? 
In sable robes, according to the rites ? 
Why is my hat without a branch of yeugh ? 

Particular plants were worn as badges of a party or 
family in ancient times. The Plantagenets derived 
their name from the circumstance of an ancestor 
wearing heather, or broom, in his helmet, (in Latin, 
Planta genista.) In Sir Walter Scott's novels, the 
Monastery and the Abbot, many of our readers will 
remember the Holly, the badge of the Avenel family. 
The Highland clans had each a peculiar tree or 
plant. The Welsh wear leeks on St. David's day, in 
memory of the gallant behaviour of a party of 
Welsh troops in a battle, where, being posted in a 
garden, they put leeks in their caps by accident. 
The Irish wear the Shamrock on St. Patrick’s day, 
in honour of that saint, who is said to have refuted 
some persons who were arguing against the doctrine 
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of the Trinity, by plucking a leaf of it, and showing 
them that it contained Three in One. Oak-leaves 
are worn in many parts of the country, in memory 
of King Charles the Secund sheltering himself from 
his pursuers in that tree after the battle of Worcester. 
Laurel is worn by the Foot Guards on the 18th of 
June, in memory of Waterloo. 

Of cockades it is unnecessary to say much. The 
White is the well-known badge of the families of 
Stuart and Bourbon; Blue, White, and Red, of 
France; and Blue, Yellow, and Red, of Belgium. 
Orange, of the family of Orange-Nassau, and thus 
of Holland, whence the party cry of Orange boven, 
“ Up with the orange.” Black and Yellow of Austria, 
Black and White of Prussia, and Red of Spain. Our 
own is, as must be known to all, Black. It is the 
family badge of the Electors of Hanover. White 
cockades are worn by servants in England at wed- 
dings, and it has been the fashion to have them as 
large as possible. 

From the habit of wearing favours in the hat, 
probably arose that of wearing broaches, clasps, and 
jewels, which were at first used to retain the glove or 
other badge in its place, and afterwards worn alone. 
Ben Jonson says, “ Honour’s a good broach to 
wear in a man’s hat.” In Shakspeare’s Timon of 
Athens, “ He gave me a jewel the other day, and 
now he has beat it out of my hat.” Sir Thomas 
More, in his Utopia, seems to ridicule this fashion. 
He was Lord Chancellor, and was beheaded in the 
time of Henry the Eighth for his firm adherence to 
his religion. “When the Anatolian ambassadors 
arrived, the children seeing them with pearls on their 
hats, said to their mothers, ‘ See, mother, how they 
wear pearls and precious stones, as if they were 
children again; ‘Hush,’ returned the mothers, 
‘ those are not the ambassadors, but the ambassadors’ 
fools.’ ”’ 

The following extract from a curious letter in the 
British Museum, from James the First to his son, 
afterwards Charles the First, and his favourite the 
Duke of Buckingham, when they were at Madrid, 
shows how much importance was then attached to 
the ornaments of the hat. “I send you for youre 
wearing the Three Brothers* that ye know full well, 
but newlie sette, and the Mirroure of France, the 
fellowe of the Portugall dyamont, quhiche (which) I 
wolde wish you to weare alone in your hatte with a 
little blakke feather. As for thee, my sweete Gosseppe 
(gossip), I sende thee a faire table dyamonde, quhiche 
I wolde once have gevin thee before, if thou wolde 
haue taken it, and I haue hung a faire pearle to it 
for wearing on thy hatte, or quhaire (where) thou 
pleasest; and if my babie will spaire thee the two 
long dyamonts in forme of an anker with the 
pendant dyamont, it were fit for an Admirallt to 
wear, and he hath enowgh better jewells for his 
mistresse. If my babie will not spaire the anker 
from his mistresse, he may yet well lende thee 
his rounde broache to wear, and yett he shall 
have jewells to weare in his hat for three great 
dayes.” 

This fashion does not appear to have lasted beyond 
the reign of James the Second. Gold and silver 
hat-bands and loops were formerly much esteemed ; 
we hear in 1633 of “a castor hatt with a silver hat- 
band.” Large sums of money were often spent on 
them. We hear, in 1599, in a play, called Every 
Man out of his Humour, of a gold cable hat-band, 
then new come up, of massive goldsmiths’ work. 

* Jewels were often named in this manner, when very valuable. 


+ The Duke of Buckingham was Lord High Admiral; his present 
Majesty, when Duke of Clarence, held that office. It is generally 


_ executed by the “ Lords of the Admiralty.” 
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A fringe or binding of gold-lace was also almost indis- 
pensable for a gentleman about one hundred years 
ago, and we find, that in 1762, hats with gold 
binding were the characteristic of sporting men, 
whence we may conclude that they were not then 
very commonly worn. These are now confined to 
naval and military officers, and to beadles and livery 
servants. 

In conclusion, we may observe, that the uncovering 
the head as a mark of respect, is peculiar to those 
who wear hats, in other words to Europeans. “ As 
unstable as a Christian’s hat” is a Turkish saying. 
In Asia, singularly enough, uncovering the feet is a 
mark of respect equivalent to uncovering the head 
in Europe. 


[Chiefly abridged and arranged from the Archaologia.] 





TueEnreE is a beauty in the name appropriated by the Saxon 
nations to the Deity, unequalled, except by His most vene- 
rated Hebrew appellation. They called him “ Gop,” 
which is literally “THe Goop.” The same word thus 
signifying the Deity, and His most endearing quality. — 
SHARON TURNER. 


“ We live by faith,” says the philosophic apostle: but faith 
without principles (on which to ground our faith and our 
hope) is but a flattering phrase for wilful positiveness or 
fanatical bodily sensations. Well, and with good right, 
therefore, do we maintain (and with more zeal than we 
should defend ‘body or estate,) a deep and inward convic- 
tion, which is as a moon to us; and like the moon, with all 
its massy and deceptive gleams, it yet lights us on our 
way (poor travellers as we are, and benighted pilgrims.) 
With all its spots and changes, and temporary eclipses— 
with all its vain haloes and bedimming vapours—it yet 
reflects the light that 7s to rise upon us, which even now 
is rising, though intercepted from our immediate view by 
the mountains that enclose and frown over the whole of our 
mortal life —-CoLERIDGE. 


Our dispositions will be suitable to that which we most 
frequently think on; for the soul is, at it were, tinged with 
the colotir and complexion of its own thoughts.—Marcvus 


ANTONINUS. 


THINK nought a trifle though it small appear, 
Small sands the mountain, moments make the year; 
And trifies life: your care to trifles give, 
Or you may die before you learn to live. 
TxHose days are lost, in which we do no good: those worse 
than lost, in which we do evil—Hanway. 


I HAVE seen a lark rising from his bed of grass and soar- 
ing upwards, singing as he rises and in hopes to get to 
Heaven and climb above the clouds; but the poor bird was 
beaten back with the loud sighing of an eastern wind, and 
his motion made irregular and inconstant, descending more 
at every breath of the tempest than all the vibrations of his 
wings served to exalt him: till the little creature was 
forced to sit down and pant, and stay till the storm was 
overpast ; and then it made a prosperous flight; for then it 
did rise and sing, as if it had learned musie and motion 
from some angel as he passed some time through the air. 
So is the prayer of a good man when agitated by any 
passion. He fain would speak to God, and his words are 
of this earth, earthy: he would look to his Maker, but he 
could not help seeing also that which distracted him, and 
a tempest was raised and the man over-ruled: his prayer 
was broken and his thoughts were troubled, and his words 
ascended to the clouds, and the wandering of his imagination 
recalled them, and in all the fluctuating varieties of passion 
they are never like to reach to God at all. But he sits him 


down and sighs over his infirmity, and fixes his thoughts 
upon things above, and forgets all the little vain passages 
of this life, and his spirit is becalmed and his soul is even 
and still, and then it softly and sweetly ascends to heaven 
on the wings of the Holy Dove, and dwells with God, till it 
returns, like the useful bee, loaden with a blessing and the 
dew of heaven.—Jzremy TaYLor, 
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SOCIETY. 

II. On tue SAvAGE STATE, AND ITS CAUsEs, 
We will begin this paper with a passage relating to 
the New Zealanders, extracted from an account of 
them which has lately been published. 

“ The especial distinction of the savage, and that 
which more than any other thing keeps him a savage, 
is his ignorance of letters. This places the commu. 
nity almost in the same situation with a herd of the 
lower animals, in so far as the accumulation of 
knowledge, or in other words, any kind of movement 
forward is concerned ; for it is only by means of the 
art of writing, that the knowledge acquired by the 
experienced of one generation can be properly 
stored up, so that none of it shall be lost, for the 
use of all that are to follow. 

“ Among savages, for the want of this admirable 
method of preservation, there is reason to believe, 
the fund of knowledge possessed by the community, 
instead of growing, generally diminishes with time. 
If we except the absolutely necessary arts of life 
which are in daily use, and cannot be forgotten, the 
existing generation seldom seems to possess any 
thing derived from the past. Hence, the oldest man 
of the tribe is always looked to as the wisest, simply 
because he has lived the longest; it being felt, that 
an individual has scarcely a chance of knowing any 
thing more than his own experience has taught him. 
Accordingly, the New Zealanders, for example, seem 
to have been in quite as advanced a state when Tasman 
discovered the country in 1642, as they were when Cook 
visited it 127 years after.” 

It may be remarked, however, with reference to 
this statement, that the absence of written records is, 
though a very important, rather a secondary than a 
primary obstacle. It is one branch of that general 
characteristic of the savage, improvidence. If we 
suppose the case of a savage taught to read and 
write, but allowed to remain, in all other respects, 
the same careless, thoughtless kind of being, and 
afterwards left to himself, he would most likely for- 
get his acquisition, and would, by neglecting to teach 
it to his childen, suffer it to be lost in the next 
generation. On the other hand, if we conceive such 
a case (which certainly is conceivable, and is proba- 
bly a real one), as that of a people ignorant of this 
art, but acquiring, in some degree, a thoughtful and 
provident character; there is little doubt, that their 
desire, thence arising, to record permanently ‘heir 
laws, practical maxims, and discoveries, would gradu- 
ally lead them first to the use of memorial verses, 
and afterwards to some kind of material symbols, 
such as picture-writing, and then hieroglyphics; 
which might gradually be still further improved into 
writing, properly so called. 

There are several circumstances, which have con- 
duced to keep out of sight the important fact just 
alluded to. The chief of these, probably, is the 
vagueness with which the term savage is applied. 
It is evidently not possible to draw a line, by which 
we may determine precisely to whom that title is, 
and is not, applicable, as there is a series of almost 
insensible degrees between the highest and the lowest 
state of human society. Nor is any such exact line 
needed for our present purpose. It is enough, if 
we admit that those who are in as low a state as 
some tribes with which we are acquainted are unable to 
raise themselves from it by their own unaided efforts. 

But many, perhaps, are misled by the language 
of the Greeks and Romans, who called all men bar- 
barians, except themselves. Many, and perhaps all, 
other nations fell short of them in civilization ; but 
several nations, even among the less civilized of the 
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ancient barbarians, were very far above what we 
mean by the savage state, such as is to be found 
among many tribes at this day: For instance, the 
ancient Germans were probably as much raised 
above that state, as we are above theirs. A people 
who cultivated corn, though their agriculture was in 
a rude state; who not only had numerous herds of 
cattle, but employed the labour of brutes, and even 
made use of cavalry in their wars, and who also 
were accustomed to the working of metals, though 
their supply of them was but scanty *—these cannot 
properly be called savages. Or again, we are liable 
to be misled by vague descriptions of extensive dis- 
tricts, inhabited by distinct tribes of people, differing 
widely from each other in their degrees of cultivation. 
Some, for instance, are accustomed to speak of the 
ancient Britons in the mass; forgetting, that in all 
probability some of these tribes were nearly as much 
behind others in civilization, as the children of the 
Mist, described by Sir Walter Scott in the Legend of 
Montrose, if compared with the inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh at the same period. And thus travellers may 
have represented some nations as in the condition of 
mere savages, from having viewed only some part of 
them, or visited one of their districts. 

When due allowance has been made for these and 
other causes of inaccuracy, there will be no reason, 
I think, for making an exception to the positions 
here laid down; namely, that it is impossible for 
men to rise unaided from a completely savage state ; 
and consequently, that such as are in that state, 
(supposing mankind to have sprung from a single 
pair,) must have descended from ancestors less 
barbarous, and frora whom they have degenerated. 
It is not likely that we should possess records of 
this degeneracy, but several indications of the fact 
may often be found among savage nations. Some 
have even traditions to that effect, and almost all 
possess some one or two arts, not of a piece with 
their general rudeness, and which plainly appear to 
be remnants of a better state of things; being such 
that the first invention of them betokens a degree of 
ingenuity beyond what the savages who relain those 
aris now possess, 

It is interesting to look over the various accounts 
we possess of different savage tribes, with a view to 
this point. In the course of such an inquiry, it will 
be found, that each savage tribe having retained 
such arts as are most essential to their subsistence 
in the particular country in which they are placed, 
there is, accordingly, generally speaking, less of 
degeneracy in many points in the colder climates, 
because these will not admit of the same degree of 
that striking character of savages, improvidence. 
Negligence in providing clothing and habitations, and 
in laying up of stores of provisions, which, in warm 
and fertile countries, may yet be compatible with 
subsistence in a very rude state, would, in cold and 
inhospitable regions, destroy the whole race in the 
course of a single winter. 

As to the causes which have occasioned any 
portions of mankind thus to degenerate, we are, of 
course, in most instances left to mere conjecture ; 
but the principal cause has most probably been 
War. <A people perpetually harassed by the incur- 
sions of an enemy whose object is booty, and still 
more, one compelled to fly their country and take 
refuge in mountains or forests}, or to wander to 
some distant unoccupied region (a fact anciently of 
common occurrence), must of course be likely to 
sink in point of civilization. They must, amidst 
frequent and painful struggles for mere existence, 


* Tacitus. + Whence the name “ Savage,” Selvaggio. 





have their attention drawn off from all other subjects; 
they must be deprived of the materials and the 
opportunities for practising many of the arts till the 
knowledge of them is lost; and their children must 
grow up, in each successive generation, more and 
more uninstructed, and disposed to be satisfied with 
a life approaching to that of the brutes. 

A melancholy picture of the operation of these 
causes is presented in the kingdom of Abyssinia; 
which seems to have been for a considerable time 
verging more and more from a state of comparative 
civilization towards barbarism, through the incessant 
hostile incursions of its Pagan neighbours, the Galla. 

D. 


THE FIRST FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Account of the victims of the French Revolution, from 

the statements of the republican, Prudhomme. 

ee See Se 
eee ee eee ee ee ee 750 
Wives of labourers and of artisans. . . . 1,467 
ME es cs a, 5a) er es. Coe te 350 
Saree eee eee ee 
Common persons (not noble). . . . . « 13,623 


Guillotined by sentence of the Revolutionary 
i a 
Women died of premature child-birth. . . 3,400 
In child-birth from grief . . . . . 348 
Women killed in La Vendée. . . . . . 15,000 
Children killed in La Vendée ... . . 22,000 
Men killed in La Vendée . . . . . . . 900,000 
Victims under Carriére at Nantes . . . . 32,000 

Of whom were Children shot. . . . 500 

Children drowned . . 1500 

Women shot . . . . 264 

Women drowned . . 500 

Priests shot . . . . 300 

Priests drowned . . . 460 

Nobles drowned . . . 1400 

Artisans drowned . . 5300 
Victims at Lyons... 2 6 sk ww 4 ee + 68EONO 

Total ... « 1,022,351 

It is in an especial manner remarkable in this dismal 
catalogue, how large a proportion of the victims of the 
Revolution were persons in the middling and lower ranks 
of life. The priests and nobles guillotined are only 2413, 
while the persons of plebeian origin exceed 13,000! The 
nobles and priests put to death at Nantes were only 2160, 
while the infants drowned and shot are 2000, the women 
764, and the artisans 5300! So rapidly in revolutionary 
convulsions does the career of cruelty reach the lower 
orders, and so wide spread is the carnage dealt out to them, 
compared with that which they have sought to inflict on 

their superiors—Axison’s History of Europe. 


I HAVE at length learnt by my own experience (for not one 
in twenty profits by the experience of others), that one 
great source of vexation proceeds from our indulging too 
sanguine hopes of enjoyment from the blessings we expect, 
and too much indifference for those we possess. We scorn 
a thousand sources of satisfaction, which we might have 
had in the interim, and permit our comfort to be disturbed, 
and our time to pass unenjoyed, from impatience for some 
imagined pleasure at a distance, which we may perhaps 
never obtain, or which, when obtained, may change its 
nature, and be no longer pleasure——Moorg. 





TrvuTH is not only a man’s ornament, but his instrument; 
it is the great man’s glory and the poor man’s stock; a 
man’s truth is his livelihood, his recommendation, his let- 
ters of credit —-WHICHCOTE. 


Tue brute animals have all the same sensations of pain as 
human beings, and, consequently, endure as much pain 
when their body is hurt; but in their case the cruelty of 
torment is greater, because they have no mind to bear 
them up against their sufferings, and no hope to look for- 
ward to, when enduring the last extreme of pain, their 
happiness consisting entirely in present enjoyment.—— 
CHALMERS. 
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THE LOGWOOD TREE. 
Heamatoxylon Campechianum. 


Tuts valuable tree very much resembles, in its gene- 
ral appearance, the white-thorn of Europe, but it 
far exceeds it in magnitude. The colour of the wood 
is red, its texture is extremely hard, and it will take 
avery high degree of polish. It is more known, how- 
ever, in Europe, from its use in dying, and is em- 
ployed for that purpose to a very great extent, in 
the production of the commoner kinds of red. The 
colour obtained from logwood is not, however, con- 
sidered a very permanent one ; and, indeed, so great 
a prejudice was raised against it in former times, that 
an act of parliament was passed prohibiting its use, 
under very severe penalties. But this act has since 
been repealed, and the great improvements that have 


of late years taken place in the art of dying, have — 


rendered the colour it produced much more perma- 
nent than it used to be. 

Logwood is also consumed in great quantities in 
the manufacture of ink, in which it is the principal 
ingredient. In the year 1828, no less a quantity 
than 14,045 tons were imported for these purposes. 
In medicine, it is known in the form of an extract, 
and is considered a very good and pleasant astringent. 
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FRUIT AND FLOWERS OF THE LOGWOOD. 


This tree takes its specific name from the city of 
Campechy in Mexico, which used formerly to be the 
only port from which it was obtained. The trade 
being considered valuable, the possession of this 
town was the cause of many sanguinary struggles, 
attended with great loss of life, between the Spa- 
niards and the English. In 1659, it was taken by 
the English; but in the year 1678, it was attacked 
and plundered by a party of Pirates, called Bucca- 
neers, and a similar misfortune befell it again in 1685. 
Since then, great quantities have been obtained from 
other parts of America, and particularly from the 
island of Jamaica, in the West Indies ; indeed, that 
which comes from the latter place, is at present 
considered the most valuable. 


Love not your children unequally; or, if you do, show it 
not; lest you make the one proud, the other envious, and 
both fools. If nature has made a difference, it is the part 
of a tender parent to help the weakest.——Ca.corr. 
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ANNIVERSARIES IN SEPTEMBER. 


MONDAY, 16th. 


1519 Died Dr. John Colet. He was Dean of St. Paul’s, and 
founder: of the School dedicated to the Child Jesus, com. 
monly called St. Paul’s School. 

1781 Lord Cornwallis surrendered at York Town, North America, 

1795 ‘The Cape of Good Hope taken by the English. 


TUESDAY, 17th. 


1585 Henry 1V. of France, received ¢bsolution from Pope Cle. 
ment VEII., his Ambassadors having first submitted to be 
publicly scourged, in the name of their master, by twelve 
Cardinals. 


WEDNESDAY, 18th. 


1180 Louis VII. of France, died on his return from a pilgrimage to 
the shrine of Thomas a Becket. 

1772 The troops of Austria, Russia, and Prussia entered Poland, to 
carry into effect the dismemberment of that unhappy country, 
which had been formally agreed upon between the Allied 
Powers in August. 

186i Christophe, Chief of the Blacks in St. Domingo, issued a 
proclamation, declaring the independence of that island, and 
styling himself Henry 1., King of Hayti. 


THURSDAY, 19th. 


1356 Battle of Poictiers gained by Edward the Black Prince. John, 
King of France, and his youngest sou, were made prisoners, 
but treated with the utmost generosity by the victor. 

1519 Ferdinand Magellan, the Portuguese navigator, set sail from 
St. Lucar, on his voyage of discovery. 


FRIDAY, 20th. 


1400 Owen Glendower caused himself to be proclaimed Prince of 
Wales, in the first year of Henry LV. 

1404 Died William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, founder of 
Winchester College, and a liberal contributor to the endow- 
ments of the University of Oxford; one of the most learned 
prelates of his own or any other period. 

1643 Battle of Newbury, between the Parliamentary army and the 
Royalists. 

1717 A very remarkable Eclipse of the Moon occurred ; the Moon 
rising in eclipse at the moment that the Sun was setting, 
which produced some very extraordinary phenomena in the 
appearance of the heavens. 

1824 Part of the Highlands at Stanbury Moor, in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, opened in a chasm, and sank to the depth of 
ten feet, leaving a passage to a deep and broad river of muddy 
water, which, in its course, entirely destroyed bridges, mills, 
&c., polluting the stream of the Aire so that the fish dicd. 

SATURDAY, 2list. 

Sr. Marruew’s Day.—Matthew, called also Levi, was the son of 
Alphzus, but, probably, not of that Alpheus who was the father of 
James the Less. He was a native of Galilee, but of what town, or 
to which of the tribes he belonged, is not known. ‘Though a Jew, 
he was a publican, or collector of the Roman taxes. His peculiar 
office seems to have consisted in taking the customs imposed on 
persons or goods passing over the Lake of Gennesareth ; and it was 
while engaged in this his obnoxious calling (sanctified, no doubt, in 
him, by a faithful discharge of its duties,) that he was commanded 
by our blessed Lord to “ follow him,” which he did instantly. Soon 
after, he made a feast in his house, at which Jesus was present with 
his disciples, though the rest of the guests were publicans, and this 
gave rise to the accusation of the Jews, that he was ‘a friend of 
publicans and sinners.” After our Lord's ascension Matthew con- 
tinued, with the other Apostles, to preach the Gospel in Juda, and 
this is all the account we have of him either by sacred or profane 
writers. It seems probable he died a natural death, since, had he 
suffered martyrdom, some account of the manner would have been 
given in the early Christian writers. St. Matthew is the earliest as 
well as the longest of the four Gospel writers, and relates some very 
remarkable facts not noticed by the other Evangelists. It was ori- 
ginally written in Hebrew, and translated into Greek, when, after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, the language, and every thing con- 
nected with the Jews, was held in great contempt. 

1327 Edward II. murdered at Berkeley Castle. 

1745 Battle of Preston Pans. 

1757 Died, at the age of one hundred and twenty-four, Robert Parr, 
great-grandson to Old Parr. 

1792 Royalty formally abolished in France. 

1832 Died, at Abbotsford, Sir Walter Seott, Bart. 

SUNDAY, 22nd. 
Srxteentn Sunpay artren Triviry. 

1604 Ostend taken by the Spaniards, afier one of the most memor- 
able sieges recorded in modern history. 

1780 The Resolution and Discovery returned to Sheerness, after an 
absence of four years, bringing the melancholy tidings of the 
death of Captain Cook. 
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